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PREFACE 



In the years that have passed since 
the hero of these pages suffered so 
much from a false pedagogical sys- 
tem, I am aware there has been a 
tendency among a certain class to 
avoid brain-forcing among young chil- 
dren; nevertheless, the overstrain- 
ing of the emotions persists. Little 
children live in perpetual excitement. 
They are constantly on exhibition, 
and self-consciousness — the cardinal 
sin of our modem education — is di- 
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rectly sown by parents and teachers in 
that most fertile soil, a child's nature. 

But although the younger children 
may be guarded from mental strain, 
the pressure put upon boys and girls 
over twelve or fourteen years of age 
is enormous. The sin may not be 
directly and visibly punished, as in the 
case of the exceptionally organized 
boy whose story is here told ; but 
such a dissipation of nervous energy 
in youth must result in a scantier 
supply for later intellectual eflfort. 

Moreover, although there is a class 
who now realize the danger of over- 
mental stimulation in early childhood, 
it is small. The spirit of the times 
blows from another quarter. In an 
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age when, in the public institutions 
of education for unfortunate children, 
those under ten years of age have 
barely an hour's playtime daily, and, 
between mental and manual instruc- 
tion, are closely occupied, during the 
eight hours adopted as the measure of 
a man's day's work, caution against 
over-pressure is not ill-timed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Nature gives healthy children much ; how much 1 
Wise education is a wise unfolding of this ; often 
it unfolds itself better of its own accord. 

Carltle. 

A CHILD of whom every one had 
great expectations was little Bud, — 
the professor's son. He was a child of 
an exceptionally nervous organization 
and of remarkable precocity, having 
an astonishing memory and an easy 
comprehension of matters supposed to 
be beyond the mind of childhood. 
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Being early impressed with a belief 
in his genius, and that the world 
anxiously awaited its development, 
poor little Bud began his career. 

It was in the afternoon of a day in 
early summer, when nature, having 
gently uncurled her folded buds, gives 
her lovely June exhibition, and when, 
in striking contrast to nature's plan, 
the students of our schools and col- 
leges display in a torpedo-like burst, 
sometimes greatly to the shattering of 
their systems, the result of their year's 
work. Then, boys and girls come down 
from a senseless exhibition of them- 
selves on hall platforms, to delighted 
but stupid friends who do not see that 
they have been assisting in planting 
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a self-consciousness which will be car- 
ried into every effort, however noble, 
of after-life. 

The examinations at the large 
school known as St. Botolph's were 
over, and there was a reception that 
afternoon at the house of the head 
master. Professor Bailey, in honor of 
the graduates. 

The professor had an air of great 
solemnity. He had solemn black 
eyes, solemn black whiskers, and a 
pompous manner that made him un- 
popular with younger men; but the 
friends of his boyhood knew that 
there were dimples in his cheeks un- 
der the solemn whiskers, and the 
pompous manner was but the ugly 
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best clothes of shyness. As a usual 
thing, his receptions were stiff* and 
not well attended; but on this after- 
noon the rooms were pretty well 
filled, — for besides the graduates, 
some of the tutors and under-gradu- 
ates were present, and the professoi^'s 
lovely wife, who, from the extreme 
delicacy of her health, was rarely 
visible on these occasions, now shed 
grace and joy over the company, un- 
loosening the tongue of the shy and 
inspiring the rough with courtesy. 
The little daughter of the house, 
pretty Mildred, a girl of ten, and Bud, 
then a child of . about five years, in 
the pride of his first pair of trousers, 
ran about the' rooms, effectually dis- 
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sipating any gathering cloud of form- 
ality. 

" Come here, Bud," said Williams, 
one of the graduates. '' Let us have 
those lines you gave us the other 
day, — * Helen in the temple,' you 
know. I declare, sir," he went on to 
the Latin tutor who was standing be- 
side him, ^' it is something to remem- 
ber and take away with us. I want 
you to hear it." 

" Beginning ^ Ilia sibi ? ' " said Bud, 
— having a lisp he pronounced it ilia 
thibi, — " oh, yeth." 

He sat down, and, crossing his legs 
in imitation of a characteristic atti- 
tude of his father's, to which on ac- 
count of his kilt skirts he felt that 
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he had never previously done justice, 
began, — 

** Ilia sibi inf estos eversa ob Pergama Teucros 
Et poenas Dauaiim et deserti conjugis iras 
Prsemetuens, Trojse et patriae communis Erinyo, 
Abdiderat sese atque aris invisa sedebat." 

An unsubduable ripple of laughter 
went round the room, caused by the 
dewy unripeness of Bud's lisping 
voice. 

*' Confound the little beggar ! I 
wish I could memorize so," whispered 
Carruthers. 

"He learned those lines hearing 
Lucas read them just a few times," 
said Mildred, with pretty sisterly pride. 
" Lucas said he had no idea Bud was 
listening to him." 
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At the name of Lucas, Bud, who 
had begun the next line, abruptly 
stopped. His face, which had worn 
an air of gratification at the admira- 
tion of the company, suddenly became 
serious. 

Lucas was Bud's favorite among the 
boys of the present graduating class, 
and he had failed to pass the examin- 
ation. The child knew that, quite 
unnerved and beside himself, Lucas 
had refused his presence at this recep- 
tion, and at the present moment was 
grieving over his failure, or as he 
would have put it, the ruin of his 
life. 

"Exarsere ignes," prompted Wil- 
liams. " Go on, Bud." 

2 
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But Bud's lips quivered over the 
two words and then ceased to move. 

'' He has forgotten the rest of it," 
suggested Carruthers, apparently not 
ill pleased. 

*^He has concluded he isn't going 
to be exhibited for a freak. That's 
it, Bud, is n't it ? " asked Williams. 

^^Yeth," assented Bud, rather ab- 
sently; and was moving away from 
the circle of which he had formed the 
centre, when he felt his father's arm 
about him, and was drawn back into 
place again. 

" Go on with the lines, Oscar." (The 
professor never made use of his son's 
nickname.) ^^I know you can say 
them." 
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* 

He had drawn the child tenderly to 
his Slide, but he spoke with decision; 
and Bud, looking into his face, felt that 
he must justify the parental pride and 
expectation. He slipped his arm 
around his father's neck, and making 
a prodigious effort, cleared his mind 
of the distressing thought that came 
between him and his task. 

"Exarsere ignes," he began again 
slowly, and so on to the end of the 
last two of the six lines. 

Then, while the room rang with 
applause, he slipped away and climbed 
the stairs to the room Lucas had oc- 
cupied for the last two years, and 
where he was now dejectedly packing 
up his belongings. 



CHAPTER n. 

Education, like so much else in these days, has 
gone mad, and is turned into a mere examination 

"^^^ Froude. 

The waste of life, health, and sanity involved by 
the blood and brain tax of competitive examinations 
is terrible to contemplate. Instead of education 
fortifying the mind and body for the world's work, 
strengthening the character by habit and discipline, 
fiUing the mind with useful and practical knowledge, 
developing courage, patience, tenacity of purpose, 
and physical endurance as the foundation of the 
practical exercise of these great moral qualities, 
education as now conducted seems rather to be 
cramming and forcing into the mind of certain de- 
scriptions of knowledge calculated to enable one to 
" pass " in a competitive examination, but of compara- 
tively little use in the business of active life. 

Smiles; "Life and Labor." 

It was some hours after the reception 
was over, when Bud came into his 
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father's study with the announcement 
that Lucas was coming down to take 
leave, and wished to see the professor 
a few moments alone. 

Although still sore from his defeat, 
Lucas entered the study as if he had 
zest foi^ the present duty at least, — 
that of leave-taking. He was a well 
built, fine looking fellow, but ap- 
parently too indifferent to his appear- 
ance; for his gray suit hung loosely 
upon him, betraying a lamentable 
ignorance of the importance of " fit," 
and his hair was shaggily conspicious. 
He sat down opposite the professor, 
and looked at him with a face full of 
purpose. 

"I am heartily sorry," began the 
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professor; ^' in fact, I can't tell you how 
sorry I am, Lucas, for this mischance 
— I can call it nothing else, for every- 
one knows you were abundantly able 
to pass the examination. I have 
been thinking the matter over that I 
might be able to advise you on your 
future course." 

For whatever purpose Lucas had 
requested this interview, it was plainly 
not that of seeking counsel. He 
seemed to waive the proffered advice 
away as he said, — 

'' My future course is hardly worth 
talking about, sir. I haven't the 
means of going through college and 
the medical school, and the failure to 
pass this examination will release my 
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Uncle Adams from his promise to help 
me. He will consider it as a proof 
that I lack ability. I'm too old to 
lose a year, anyway, and this mis- 
chance, as you call it, thoroughly 
blocks the way of my advancement, 
so that there is nothing left but to 
give up my choice of a profession, 
and go into my uncle's office, as he 
wishes. You see, sir, it was the dread 
of this very result that undid me in 
the examination. I was rattled be- 
cause I knew my chance in life de- 
pended upon my passing it." 

" It 's very unfortunate, very," mur- 
mured the professor. " But it shows 
the importance of being able to drive 
unessential ideas out of the mind at 
will." 
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" I think it shows that an examma- 
tion is no proper test for promotion/' 
Lucas said hotly. " You have ad- 
mitted that it is no test of scholarship, 
and every man of any sense says the 
same ; yet it is made a wall over which 
every fellow has got to jump before 
he can do anything useful with his 
knowledge. Ton my word, it 's almost 
unbelievable that men with a grain of 
common sense in their composition 
should countenance such a system, 
and make use of it. I beg your 
pardon, sir," — poor impetuous Lucas 
drew himself up with a tight rein, 
only to plunge on in more headlong 
fashion than before, — " but I feel 
strongly on this subject. I have 
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been thinking how many men — men 
of more ability than I ever dreamed 
of having — have lost their chance in 
life through these infamous examina- 
tions, and I protest — I protest in the 
name of our nervous, overstrained 
race — against them." 

His passionate glance fell upon the 
calm thoughtful face of the professor, 
and had he not been so possessed by 
his idea, he would have seen that 
it was himself, and not his subject, 
that interested him. Lucas went 
on, — 

"Even if one succeeds in passing, 
such a strain means something to a 
fellow. It means that he has been 
obliged to squander just so much ner- 
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voiis force that he ought to have kept 
for his real work in life — that work 
which it is popularly supposed his 
education is fitting him for." 

" You are too near this thing now 
to get a good comprehensive view of 
it," said the professor, who with 
secret gratification had observed that 
Lucas's belief in himself had by no 
means been utterly crushed, and that 
he was as dogmatic and pertinacious 
as ever. " Let us turn our attention 
to a matter of more immediate impor- 
tance to yourself, — I mean your career. 
Although your uncle may withdraw 
his help, there are other ways by 
which you may go on with your edu- 
cation, and you owe it to your talents 
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to consider them. My dear Lucas, 
let me help you." 

In his present mood this offer was 
intolerable to Lucas, who promptly 
and emphatically, although with forced 
gratitude, refused it. It seemed to 
him that after his pitiable defeat the 
professor must realize that he had not 
stamina enough to succeed in life, and 
was making the offer out of compas- 
sion. Although he had apparent con- 
trol over himself, Lucas was in an 
overwrought state which would have 
found relief in tears or curses. His 
eyes were overbright, and the hand 
that lay on the arm of the chair 
trembled nervously. Presently some- 
thing soft fell upon it, — the lips of 
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little Bud, who had been standing un- 
noticed at his side, watching him in- 
tently. 

Lucas rose, and lifting the child 
until his face was on a level with his 
own, kissed him with tenderness. 
Then, setting him down, he held out 
his hand to the professor, saying, — 

" For Bud's sake, if for no other, 
I beg you to think of what I have 
said. I know I am in the right about 
it." 

Mrs. Bailey and Mildred were wait- 
ing to bid Lucas good-bye, and he 
nerved himself for the task. Then 
the professor went with him to the 
outer door, pressed his hand again 
warmly j and with such sensations as 
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those know who have taken leave of 
hope and purpose, Lucas passed out. 

Once he turned for a last look at 
the scene of his past fruitless en- 
deavor. The grass on the common 
that fronted the house glowed with 
the vivid green given it by the 
setting sun; and standing on the 
edge thereof, their little figures bright 
against the dusky shrubbery beyond, 
with waving hands and shining faces, 
stood Mildred and Bud in all the 
happy unconsciousness of childhood, 
of life's disappointments and defeats. 



CHAPTER m. 

The aim of a good education should be to develop 
the power and habit of what the events of life 
will not fail to rudely enforce, — renunciation and 
self-control, — and to lead to the continual transfier- 
ence of thought and feelings into external actions of 
a beneficial kind. By the habitual encouragement 
of self-feeling, and by an egoistic development in 
all the relations of life, a character may, by imper- 
ceptible degrees, be so framed that insanity is the 
natural and consummate evolution of it. 

Maudsley : ** Physiology and Pathology of the Mmd/' 

But so many books thou readest, 
But so many schemes thou breedest, 
But so many wishes feedest. 
That thy poor head almost turns. 

And (the world 's so madly jangled, 
Human things so fast entangled) 
Nature's wish must now be stransrled 
For that best which she discerns. 

Mathbw Arnold. 

Little Teddy, son of Dr. Gunnison, 
who occupied the next house to the 
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Baileys, and who was Bud's chum, was 
as unlike that unfortunate child of 
bright promise as it is possible for one 
boy to differ from another. 

Teddy was a remarkably placid 
little lad with a marked disinclination 
for study. Nevertheless he had a 
great deal of ambition — a great deal 
of ambition, that is, for Bud. Some- 
times it went so far even as to impel 
him to look out in the dictionary the 
words in Bud's composition, his own 
composition probably being in the 
undeveloped stage that precedes this 
tiresome process. He always bore 
Bud's honors with modesty, but it 
was easy to see his gratification. As 
for himself, Teddy knew that he had 
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not much ability, nor yet was he fond 
of hard work, and he believed that 
laurel crowns are inconvenient and 
uncomfortable ornaments. At home 
this feeling was rather encouraged 
than otherwise. The doctor seemed 
to consider ambition as some pecu- 
liarly unfortunate disease with which 
the neighborhood was infected, and 
from which his children must be care- 
fully guarded to escape. He had 
what were thought very peculiar 
ideas of education, and objected to 
the high pressure at which the 
modern world works. 

" The school teachers and the proud 
parents fill the doctor's pockets, I 
oughtn't to complain of 'em," he 
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would sometimes say to his wife; 
" but I shall look to it that my own 
children are not sacrificed to this 
senseless system of education. I 
mean that they shall have a chance 
to think of something besides them- 
selves, and how big they are going 
to be. Education means more than 
mathematics and Latin. It means 
a healthy all-round development; but 
the schools have the eye fixed on 
display. (That's what their exhibi- 
tions mean. I don't know anything 
more vulgar than a school exhibition.) 
And they are hotbeds of egotism. 
Ask any child for what he is being 
educated, and if he can formulate 
his ideas he '11 answer : * Oh, to make 

3 
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a good appearance in the world. 
'T would n't do not to have an educa- 
tion/ He is thinking of himself every 
time and how, if he can, he will beat 
the other fellows. Well, if I can help 
it, my children shall not be belittled 
by self-consciousness and egotism." 

^•' I feel just as you do," good Mrs. 
Gunnison would reply. She really 
had no particular views on education, 
but it pleased her to think that her 
boys were not to be "nagged on," 
as she called it, to study. "I guess 
my children will come out all right." 

" I 've heard that remark made by 
a good many parents, and it usually 
means that ^they are too lazy to do 
their own proper work, and are leav- 
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ing it for the children themselves to 
do later on," the doctor once replied 
to this favorite phrase of his wife. 
" Perhaps they wiU come out right ; 
but they may have to contend all 
their life long with faults of disposi- 
tion which by proper firmness and 
resolution could have been easily cor- 
rected in childhood. I have no pa- 
tience with that particular form of 
selfishness. It 's wonderful how blind 
the average parent is as to what 
makes for a child's future happiness. 
Now in our own lives what is it that 
we have found most constantly re- 
quired of us, and the lack of which 
has made us most wretched ? It 's the 
will to surrender our own wishes, I 
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take it. We have to make this sacri- 
fice not once in a while, but a num- 
ber of times each day of our lives. 
Most of us find that our love of our 
fellows by no means equals the de- 
mands made upon it ; while our love 
of ourselves is in distressing supera- 
bundance; and having found all this 
out, what do we teach our children? 
Well, their first lessons are in selfish- 
ness, vanity, and, in particular, a be- 
lief in their own importance. They 
are always on parade, or are making 
preparations for parade. The very 
babies are made to show oflf." 

" The dear little things," murmured 
Mrs. Gunnison, who was not following 
this discourse very closely. 
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" If a child learns to play a tune on 
some musical instrument or makes 
a passable drawing, the first thing the 
average parent does is to make him 
show off his accomplishment, and 
then everybody says, — 

" ' Oh, my ! what a talent he has for 
music or for drawing/ 

" We don't stimulate his love of art, 
but his love of praise. It 's not music 
or painting he cares for ; it 's his music 
or painting." 

It was often said that Mrs. Gunni- 
son was an amiable woman, but not 
stimulating. Once when Teddy rather 
dubiously confided to her a fear that 
he would never be anything like as 
clever as Bud, she professed herself 
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thankful that neither of her children 
was a cripple or a genius, and her 
tone implied that she ranked one class 
as unfortunate as the other. Her 
boys were wholesome and hearty, 
while poor Bud had no appetite, and 
Mrs. Bailey was making a hop pillow 
for him because he could not sleep. 
As for herself, Mrs. Gunnison said that 
she had no use for a boy that needed 
a hop pillow. Ted's brother Wallace 
added that he did n't see how a fellow 
could be very smart that could n't do 
such extremely easy things as to eat 
and to sleep — that any rat or rabbit 
or chipmimk could do as much as that. 
Bud's feeling for Teddy was very 
warm. When in his hearing people 
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contrasted the two boys, as, with that 
disagreeable habit of comparison 
which prevents us from admiring one 
person without disparaging another, 
they frequently did, Bud always con- 
trived to point out some of the vir- 
tues of his chum, and to cover over 
those deficiencies that Ted himself 
never took the trouble to hide. 

The happiest hours of Bud's child- 
hood were passed in the household of 
the Gunnisons, in which unstimulat- 
ing atmosphere he threw off the bur- 
densome responsibility of his superior 
gifts. 

One day at dinner Bud was looking 
unusually thoughtful, and he could 
eat nothing. Even the dessert did 
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not prove the usual fillip to his ap- 
petite, and as the others consumed 
their pudding he looked on with the 
wondering, half-disgusted expression 
with which a person of delicate appe- 
tite watches this unseemly process. 
At length, blushing deeply, he said : 

" I 'm afraid the Gunnisons have n't 
any dessert to-day ; " and being ques- 
tioned he proceeded to explain. 

" Well," he said, with a deprecating 
glance at his father, *^I know there 
were some nice custards (Mrs. Gun- 
nison makes first-rate ones, sir) cool- 
ing down in the cellar this morning, 
when Teddy and I were looking there 
for a spade. Teddy smelt of 'em, and 
said he thought there was cocoanut in 
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'em ; and he got a spoon and he ate, 
and he ate, and he ate. By and by 
they were all gone, and Teddy he said 
^ahha — '" 

Presently being pricked on by his 
conscience, Bud added delicately, "I 
had a spoon, too." 

The professor took his shamefaced 
son to apologize to Mrs. Gunnison, 
who, however, only patted his cheek 
with her white plump hand, declaring 
that her custards had been compli- 
mented. And thereafter, whenever 
that variety of dessert was made, a 
share was reserved for Master Bud. 

What solid enjoyment the boy took 
in that old sloping attic of the Gunni- 
sons' house, which became a menagerie 
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or a Roman amphitheatre at his 
pleasure! Here at what may be 
called the histrionic period of his life 
terrible tragedies were enacted, and 
that nimble figure in crochetted cape 
with grace-hoop stick at side as sword 
was apparently a seething caldron of 
passion. Who would have guessed 
that in reality it was nobody but inno- 
cent little Bud Bailey? Teddy also 
fell into the dramatic spirit, and gave 
up many a Saturday fishing expedition 
to play his great combination part of 
first and second murderer. With his 
hoarse whisper and that stealthy glance 
over his shoulder it was difficult to 
believe that both murderers were not 
actually present, and his thirst for 
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blood was so awful and so realistic 
that one knew in the beginning there, 
was not the shadow of a chance for the 
victim's escape. Mildred and little 
Angela, the youngest of the house of 
Gunnison, made themselves of use as 
ghosts, fine ladies, friars, clowns, 
sprites, confidential friends, and what- 
not, being able to turn from one to 
another of these diverse characters 
as easily as a hand-organ slips from 
Dead March in Saul into Annie 
Eooney. 

Mrs. Gunnison and Miss Mandy 
the seamstress, used to sit through 
these entertainments with a decorous 
seriousness, never dispiriting the act- 
ors by suspicious-sounding giggling 
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whispers, such as the Bailey family 
indulged in on such infrequent 
occasions as when they happened to 
form an audience. When the play 
was over, Mrs. Gunnison always said : 

" Well, I declare I don't see but that 
it 's as good as the real theatre ; '' and 
she refrained from adding until she was 
out of ear reach, " I never did care 
much for tragedies. The folks never 
seem real comfortable in them, now, 
do they, Miss Mandy?" 

These entertainments finally came 
to an end, having been found to 
have a bad effect upon little An- 
gela's dreams. One night she awoke 
the household, screaming tragically, 
" Avaunt, avaunt ! " in the belief that 
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Bud's gracehoops-stick was being run 
through her heart. 

Then Mamma Gunnison put down 
an emphatic foot that there should be 
no more exciting amusements of this 
sort ; but she tempered the severity of 
the sentence by a promise to take all 
the children to the menagerie, which 
she did on the very next Saturday. 
She bought peanuts eijough to feed 
the monkeys on both sides of the cages, 
and those on the outside seemed as 
little likely ever to be injured by 
excessive mental excitement as the 
frolicsome creatures within. 

The friendship between Bud and 
Teddy sent down deep roots, grew 
strong, and made the happiness of 
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both. When the boys were about 
twelve years old, Teddy astonished 
every one by suddenly developing an 
interest in books. It was not a parch- 
ing thirst for knowledge which took 
all zests from his boyish sports, but 
there was a marked advance in his 
scholarship. 

Those same imbeciles who had pre- 
viously admired Bud to Teddy's dis- 
advantage, now prodded him with 
such remarks as, — 

"You must look out now. Bud, or 
Teddy '11 get ahead of you. He 's 
catching up." 

Notwithstanding Bud's affection for 

his chum, he felt these pin-pricks to 

"• his vanity, and allowed himself to be 
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spurred on by them into increased 
exertion. Besides his school tasks, the 
poor boy was led by his talent into 
outside work which made further 
demand upon his nervous force. A 
friend of his father who edited a 
paper devoted to certain political 
reforms, once brought him an article 
in French which he wished translated 
for the paper. This gave Bud his 
first idea of authorship, which resulted 
in articles of his own composition, 
some of which delighted his eyes and 
those of his friends in print. He lived 
in an atmosphere of continual praise. 

Thus the emotions of dread, vanity, 
love of friends, and desire of pleasing 
them were the stimuli that was gradu- 
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ally replacing a spontaneous delight 
in mental effort. 

He began to grow slender and pale, 
and at night his tired brain worked 
incessantly with the useless activity 
of a squirrel in a rotary cage, arriving 
nowhere. 



CHAPTER IV. 

But as for the Latin, Madame, you can really 
have no idea how muddled it is. The Romans would 
never have found time to conquer the world if they 
had been obliged first to learn Latin . . . Vis, buriSf 
sitis, tussiSf cucumisy amussiSf cannabis, sinapis — 
these words, which have attracted so much atten- 
tion in the world, affected this, because they be- 
longed to a determined class, and yet were excep. 
tions ; on that account I value them highly, and the 
fact that I have them ready at my finger's end when 
I perhaps need them in a hurry, affords me, in 
many dark hours of life, much internal tranquillity 
and consolation. But, Madame, the verba irregu- 
laria — they are distinguished from the verbis regu- 
laribus by the fact that in learning them one gets 
more whippings — are terribly difficult. 

Heine : " Reisebilder." 

" The truth is, Oscar, I am bitterly dis- 
appointed in you. With your endow- 
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merits I had a right to expect that 
you would take a higher standing in 
your classes ; but here you are falling 
below boys of only average ability. 
Mr. Stedman tells me that he thinks 
you are either lazy, or indulge a love 
of boyish sports at the risk of lower- 
ing your rank. I have shrunk from 
speaking to you about this, and hoped 
that you would see the folly of this 
indifference to your own progress, and 
make any mention of it between us 
unnecessary " 

Expostulations of this nature are 
almost like their daily food to some 
boys, but Bud was listening to them 
for the first time. He was a sensitive 
fellow, and he adored his father. The 
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wish to satisfy his pride in him was 
one of the animating impulses of his 
nature. At these expressions of his 
disapproval, Bud dropped his eyes to 
the floor, but offered no excuses. He 
felt benumbed, and his tongue stuck 
in his throat, refusing to describe the 
hot struggle he had been making 
to justify his friends' hope of his 
future. 

" Promise me that you will be more 
diligent, that I may never have occa- 
sion to refer to this subject," said the 
father now, with that gentleness of 
tone noticeable in him on speaking to 
his son. 

He laid his hand on Bud's shoulder, 
and Bud, bitterly realizing fate's joke 
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on him, choked back his tears and 
said, — 

*^I will try and be more diligent, 
father." 

" There was no good in telling him ; 
he would never believe any one could 
try so hard and do so badly as I have," 
Bud said afterward, describing this 
painful interview to Mildred. 

It was a Saturday afternoon, and 
there had been an excursion in the 
woods planned by the Gunnisons ; but 
Bud had begged off, intending to stay 
in hiB room and study lessons that 
had been already learned. 

Mildred looked at him with trouble 
brooding in thoughtful lines upon her 
beautiful brow. She herself was not 
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of a nervous temperament, but in her 
full intellectual life had known some- 
thing of the strain of overpressure. 

The stability of her character 
seemed to increase the actual dis- 
parity between Bud's age and her 
own, and she watched over him in 
a truly maternal way, both because 
it was her nature to take tender 
care of those she loved and be- 
cause her mother's death had laid 
this duty upon her. But she had 
a girl's utter ignorance of the needs 
of a highly organized excitable being 
like Bud. In the very effort to help 
she often unconsciously hurt him. 
Even now, instead of following Teddy's 
lead, which was to draw him from his 
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work and leave him to the care of 
" Nature, that dear old nurse/* whose 
tender touch cools the fever of tired 
brains, she encouraged him to get 
his books, and suggested that they 
should go over the Monday lessons 
together. 

*^It*s no sort of use, Mildred," he 
said. "It doesn't make any differ- 
ence how well I know a thing before- 
hand, the moment I get into the class- 
room it slips out of my head. No it 's 
there all the time, — that 's the worst 
of it ; but the key sticks, and no matter 
how hard it 's struck, there 's no sound. 
Oh, you 've no idea what disgraceful 
blunders I make, and then I lose my 
grip on myself. Yesterday I blew 
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out. Old Stedman pretended not to 
hear me — He always favors me, 
confound him ! On father's account, I 
suppose — and Ted whispered, ^Shut 
up. Bud, you 're losing nerve.' I 
was, too, for when I sat down I was 
as limp as a rag. What 's the use of 
this horrid grind ? If civilization 
brings a fellow to this, I wish we 
might sink back into barbarism. I 
wish we were still leaping about 
under the cocoanut-trees, like grandpa 
Gorilla." 

Bud sat on the edge of the bed, 
with his feverish eyes fixed on 
Mildred and his chin quivering. 

" I wish I could think of something 
besides myself; but I can't, I always 
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come back to that. I can't take a 
natural sort of interest in things as Ted 
does. He can forget hinisel£ It's 
better to know how to do that than 
to know any amount of Latin and 
Greek." 

'' Dear Bud, don't work yourself up 
so," said the sister, puzzled to know how 
to comfort him. " You will feel better 
by and by. Just now you're upset 
by what father said ; but he would n't 
have blamed you if he knew what you 
tell me. You must explain this to 
him." 

" I won't. I could n't," interrupted 
Bud, violently. '* I won't explain to 
him what a fool I am. It would break 
him all up, and I wonder you can 
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suggest such a thing. You must be 
as cold-blooded as a fish, or you 
would n't. Oh, Mildred, forgive me. 
I know you're my good angel, but 
you can see how father counts on my 
success. Even when I was a little 
chap I felt that he expected me to be 
more clever than other boys. He got 
it into his head that I had remarkable 
ability, and then he got it into mine. 
Oh, dear, if I hadn't this hobgoblin 
of a reputation to keep up I could be 
comfortable and happy. Look at Ted, 
he does n't worry any more about his 
reputation than a rabbit does. Well, 
I 've got to succeed — I will." 

^' That 's the right spirit," cried 
Mildred, in delighted encouragement. 
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^' With your talent of course you '11 
succeed. This nervousness is only 
temporary. Do your best for the rest 
of the year, and in vacation you must 
do nothing but get strong." 

" That slips oflF your tongue easy, 
but I tell you I '11 never pass the June 
examination in this world. I could n't 
— not by the most consummate favor- 
itism, for there will never be a really 
fair examination till the judgment 
day," said Bud, gloomily shaking his 
curly crop. Then he lay his head in 
Mildred's lap and surreptitiously shed 
a few tears, after which he got up and 
opened his Virgil. 

" It 's so confoundedly exasperating 
to know a thing and not be able to 
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prove it at the required time. Now 
listen to this. Remember I failed on 
it yesterday, and I have n't looked at 
it since." 

He began to translate rapidly, walk- 
ing up and down the room. By an 
odd chance the lines were those begin- 
ning **Illa sibi" that he had learned 
parrot fashion in his childhood. But 
he had entirely forgotten them, or even 
that he had ever known them until 
reminded by Mildred. 

" How did I ever come to learn such 
stuff?" he asked. 

" By hearing Lucas read them. 
You remember Lucas, don't you. 
Bud ? " 

" I think I do. A big fellow who 
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made things skip when he brought 
his fist down on the table ; and who 
failed in his last year's examinations. 
Same as I suppose I shall do. It 
seems as if I had a hazy remembrance 
of his scolding father one day in the 
study." 

"He was denouncing examina- 
tions," answered Mildred, laughing. 
" He said they had cost him his chance 
in life ; but all the same he has become a 
very eminent physician. His specialty 
is nervous diseases. But whatever his 
achievements are, to me he will always 
be a great impetuous kind-hearted 
boy. He was always so gentle with 
you, Bud, of whom he was very fond.'* 

" I 'm glad that the failure to pass 
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the examination didn't really hurt 
him/^ 

^^ One can't quite say that it did n't 
hurt him. It certainly cost him his 
college course." 

^' What ! " exclaimed Bud, in horror. 

" His uncle, on whom he depended 
for his education, refused his help after 
that failure. And by the time he had 
earned money enough of his own he 
felt that he could n't afford the time 
for anything that would n't count 
directly in his work. I find that wise 
and noble. 

" Yes, of course it was the plucky 
thing to do. I should have given up. 
I should have been crushed. But he 
probably had not lost his belief in 
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I 

himself. If I fail to pass in June I 
shall take it as a proof that instead of 
having more than the average ability 
I have less." 

"Dear Bud," Mildred exclaimed 
tenderly, " no one could ever doubt 
your ability. If you fail — But, no, 
you won't fail. Come, let us set to 
work." 




CHAPTER V. 

I fear the popular notion of success stands in 
direct opposition in all points to the real and whole- 
some success. One adores public opinion, the other 
private opinion; one fame, the other desert; one 
feats, the other humility ; one lucre, the other love ; 
one monopoly, and the other hospitality of mind. 

Emerson. 

The Easter vacation with the two 
weeks' breathing space gave Bud an 
opportunity of bracing himself for the 
grand tug, — the much dreaded final ex- 
amination. Bud was not the only boy 
whose days and nights were haunted 

by this bugbear, as was shown by 

* 

the energy with which the process 
known as "cramming" went on. 
Even Teddy, although he pretended 
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to take the matter lightly, harbored a 

« 

brood of uneasy fears that sometimes 
— perhaps when he assumed the great- 
est nonchalance — peeped out of his 
eyes and betrayed him. 

Teddy said that if he did n't pass he 
should study hard during the summer 
and take the college examination in 
the autumn. To such hopeful plans 
Bud listened gloomily. He had be- 
come thoroughly morbid, and in case 
of failure thought of enlisting in the 
army. He believed that in such dis- 
grace he would prefer to be beyond 
reach of those eyes that had fore- 
seen only honors for him. It was 
the anticipation of his father's disap- 
pointment more than the doom of his 
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own ambition, grievous as that was, 
that distressed him. 

He looked upon Teddy with half 
contemptuous envy. 

" You 7/ pass fast enough " he would 
sometimes say to him. " You 're a 
chump, anyhow; I don't believe you 
care a rap whether you fail or not." 

" Of course I care," Teddy would 
answer; "but what's the use of 
fuming over it To work yourself 
up so is to invite failure. You had 
better imitate me and take it easy, 
old man." 

But this, from the constitution of 
Bud's mind, was impossible. 

The weeks sped by until the last 
one of that long term with its terrible 

6 
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stress and strain was reached. Several 
times in wild agitation Bud had sought 
Mildred and assured her that it was 
useless for him to keep on, for his 
failure was inevitable, but had been 
braced by her encouragement to 
further effort. The poor boy was 
keyed up to his highest emotional pitch, 
and could neither eat nor sleep. His 
wild eyes and haggard face moved 
one to pity. Even in the pressure of 
his multifarious duties the professor 
would sometimes pause to bid his son 
have courage, and to cheer himself 
with the thought that the strain was 
nearly over. But of course it was 
Mildred who had the clearest vision — 
though still so imperfect — of the straits 
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in which poor Bud now was. It was 
she who in all the hurry and anxiety of 
her work with the approaching ex- 
amination of her own classes, tests of 
her ability to teach as well as of her 
pupils to learn, who devised dainty 
dishes to tempt her poor boy's appetite, 
and planned decoys to attract that shy 
bird, sleep, who it appeared would 
after all only light of its own accord. 

"Your hop pillows, warm baths, 
and so forth are girl remedies," said 
Bud, irritably, the evening before the 
examination, as he walked frantically 
about the room. " They are no good 
for a fellow whose nerves make a 
howling tarantula of him; but you 
haven't a nerve to your name, that's 
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where you 're lucky. As for me, I 'm 
tired of this business." 

'' What business ? " asked Mildred. 

" Living," answered Bud, with a 
gesture of despair that struck Mildred 
as horribly grotesque in a mere boy. 
" It 's such hard work to be a human 
being. I believe we have evolved too 
much. How restful to be nothing but 
a bit of protoplasm puffing in the sun ! " 

Mildred looked at him with sym- 
pathy ; but no practical plan of further- 
ing his wish occurring to her mind, 
her thoughts reverted to the first 
subject under discussion. 

'' You shall have something that 
will make you sleep to-night. I'm 
going to the druggist's to get some 
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bromide. It can do no harm for once, 
and after a good night's sleep you will 
be able to do yourself justice to- 
morrow. Now, Bud dear, do try and 
put your mind on your work while I 
am gone." 

Comfortably assured that here was 
the remedy for this trouble, Mildred put 
on her hat and set forth. It was ten 
o'clock, but the day had been warm 
and there were still many people en- 
joying the cool night air as they 
promenaded under the old elms along 
the common. Through the foliage one 
caught the light glimmering from many 
a window of the school buildings 
where anxious boys were preparing 
for the morning's trial. How many 
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such nights had passed while these 
trees had been raising their green 
canopies toward the stars, mocking 
the eager aspirants with their cool 
serenity ! And now it was Bud's turn, 
their dear bright Bud to whose splendid 
future his friends so hopefully looked. 
Many persons accosted Mildred, who 
however quickly disengaged herself 
from all acquaintances, preferring to 
go alone on her errand. Upon reach- 
ing the drug-store she looked in with 
the hope that no one she knew was 
there, her impulse being to conceal 
Bud's condition. Fortunately, beside 
the drug clerk there was only one 
man in the place, — a stranger who 
stood with his back to the door. At 
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the sound of Mildred's voice, however, 
he suddenly turned and looked at her, 
his expression being one of unmis- 
takable disapproval. He had a fine 
earnest face which was no mask, with 
pleasant clear-shining gray eyes and 
good firm mouth. At the present 
moment, however, all his features 
cried rebuke. 

Notwithstanding her astonishment, 
Mildred made her purchase with her 
usual composure. As she passed into 
the street the stranger followed, and 
joining her said, — 

" You are Miss Bailey ? " 

Much in the tone one would say, 
"You are a monster." 
' " I am John Lucas," he went on. 
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Mildred having admitted that his 
accusation was true. " I knew you and 
your brother when you were small 
children, but I don't suppose you 
remember me. I suppose you have 
bought that bromide for Bud." 

" Oh," said Mildred, smiling in her 
warm cordial way, '^ are you really 
Lucas, I mean Dr. Lucas. I remember 
you quite well; I remember how 
good you used to be to Bud, and how 
much we all liked you. I am so glad 
to see you again." 

" I would have been glad to be good 
to Bud, and my interest in him is still 
the same," Lucas said more amiably, 
as he took Mildred's extended hand. 
^'He was a bright little fellow, as 
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lovely as a flower. But although no 
one thinks of tearing open the latter 
in the desire to make it bloom, I fore- 
saw something like that would be done 
in the intention of developing poor 
Bud's mind. Your father had his own 
opinion of what was good for him. 
By means of constant excitement, by 
praise, by his expressed expectation 
of unusual intellectual progress, by 
stimulation in various directions be- 
yond a child's natural performance, 
he expected to make a scholar of him ; 
and here at fifteen, the poor boy is 
obliged to take bromide, in order to 
sleep." 

" Oh," exclaimed Mildred, " is n't it 
a good plan ? '^^ 
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" Fine," answered the doctor, scorn- 
fully. " Is n't it a good plan to heal 
the raw flesh of a worn-out horse, so 
that he can wear the traces again ? Miss 
Mildred, Bud was pointed out to me 
the other day, and I know that he is 
in a state of extreme nervous excite- 
ment. Don't let him take this exami- 
nation ; it may be too much for him." 

Impressed by the earnestness of his 
tone, Mildred's fears took alarm. 

"I will speak to father about it,'* 
she said. ^^ I will tell him all you 
say." 

Mildred hastened home, intending 
to see her father at once ; but he had 
not yet come in, and she went directly 
to Bud's room. 
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Bud had just finished working out a 
problem in mathematics. He looked 
up , with the cheerfulness of success- 
ful performance, as he said, — 

" Maybe I '11 pull through after all. 
What I need is a good night's sleep. 
Did you get the bromide, Mildred? 
I 'm dead tired, now, and am going 
to bed." 

Whether he was to take the exami- 
nation or not, Mildred thought a good 
night's sleep advisable ; so she brought 
a glass of water and left it with the 
powder by his bedside. 

She was so anxious and unhappy 
about him, that sleep was impossible 
until the torpid morning hours. The 
only thought that afforded any conso- 
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lation was that she would confide 
her fears at the earliest moment to 
her father, and he would know what 
was best for Bud. 

In the first glimmering light of day 
her door was stealthily opened, and 
the ghastly face of Bud startled her 
into sudden wakefulness. 

" Your confounded powder has kept 
me awake all night," he said, his eyes 
glaring wildly in his haggard face. 
" What did you give it to me for, when 
you know how much depended on my 
getting some sleep ? " Then he broke 
down, and sitting on the edge of the 
bed, began to rock himself back and 
forth in the agony of his poor mind. 
'' I never can pass," he said between his 
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sobs. " I know I can't, and, more than 
that, I never can justify the expec- 
tations that you all have for me. Oh, 
Mildred, I have no real ability, none ; 
1 've known it for a long time, and I 
ought to Ixave gone to my father, long 
ago^ and told him so. The disappoint- 
ment will be all the greater for wait- 
ing. I ought not to have let him 
bear the expense of my education, and 
I knew it. I have deceived him, I 
have deceived him ! " 

"You have been cruelly over- 
worked, dear Bud," said Mildred, with 
the bitter compunction that had visited 
her with Lucas's words. " You must 
have complete rest now, and when 
your nerves are calmer, you will see 
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that you have not been in any way at 
fault. Above all, you must not take 
the examination to-day." 

"Not take the examination!" re- 
peated the poor boy, wildly. "After 
working the whole year, not even 
making an eflTort to pass ! Well, I 
know I 'm a fool, but not such a con- 
founded fool as that. I shall go and 
try my best. I consider it a duty. I 
owe that much to my father." 

" Why, Bud, father would n't wish 
you to make any such mental exer- 
tion while you are in this nervous 
condition. I will explain all to 
him." 

" You shall not, you shall not I " 
cried Bud, rising, and standing over 
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her in his wrath. "I won't be stopped. 
I'll take the examination and settle 
the thing. Talk about resting ! With 
an examination before you in the 

« 

autumn, nobody but a chump could 
do that." 

" I shall tell father that I think 
your undergoing such a strain at 
present very unwise," said Mildred, 
firmly. 

"Very well, tell him ; but it will do 
no good, for he will listen to my argu- 
ments, and not oppose me." 

The professor, indeed, paid earnest 
attention to each; but the boy won in 
the end. Even Mildred's opinion was 
shaken by the intensity of his desire 
to take the examination, and by the 
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excitement into which any opposition 
to his desire threw him. In short, it 
now seemed too late to hold him 
back. The precise moment when the 
stream has reached the fall is not 
the most favorable for checking its 
course. 

While in the presence of the pro- 
fessor, Bud was able to control him- 
self. He said that he meant to keep 
cool all day, and that as he had worried 
through the term, he might as well 
brace himself for this final strain. 

" If I pass, you know,'' he added 
(as if, after all, he had not given up all 
hope of it), " it will be a great relief 
to my mind, and I shall be able really 
to rest during vacation." 
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It was therefore decided in accord- 
ance with his wish ; but after his father 
went out, Bud again collapsed, cried 
over the coming ordeal, declaring 
frantically that he had no chance 
whatever of success, and in his wild 
excitement seeming to prove the cor- 
rectness of Lucas's judgment. It was 
with the gravest misgivings, there- 
fore, that Mildred saw him depart for 
the class-room. 

There he found assembled the whole 
class of fifty or more boys with their 
good or bad attendant spirits, — am- 
bition, indolence, self-indulgence, and 
so on, all in a reeking atmosphere 
of doubt and dread. There was a 
general expression, however, of ex- 

6 
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treme indifference ; but poor Bud was 
too terribly in earnest to assume any- 
thing. His glittering eyes and white 
lips caught Teddy's attention, who 
almost forgot his fears for himself in 
anxiety for his chum. 

" The poor old chap will be ter- 
ribly cut up if he fails," he said to 
himself. 

Notwithstanding his healthy nerves, 
Ted himself found it difficult to remain 
calm. He had not slept well, and had 
been unable to eat his breakfast; and 
more fully than ever before he real- 
ized the wisdom of his own parents, 
with their cheerful acceptance of his 
honest best. Ted had prided himself 
a good deal upon his superior nerve, 
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but now he began to wonder if even 
with his fortunate organization he could 
stand such a pressure as had been 
brought to bear upon his friend. He 
was conscious that this anxiety and 
excitement were already telling upon 
him, and he could only keep himself 
in hand by recalling what his father 
had said to him just before he started. 
''The passing of this examination 
is really a small thing," the doctor 
said. " Let it keep its relative import- 
ance in your mind. It 's the ability to 
pass (which I know you have), and not 
the mere passing, that counts. You 
have done your best, boy, and I'm 
proud of you now; I don't need to 
wait for a certificate. And remember. 
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above all, the real object of your edu- 
cation is to fit you for some useful 
work, and don't let yourself be sacri- 
ficed for school fireworks." 

Like Bud's other friends, Ted wished 
that he would not try to meet the com- 
ing test for promotion at a time when 
he was so unfit; but Bud took his 
advice to get excused on the score of 
illness in bad part, saying that no 
one ever could expect to take an ex- 
amination and not be ill, and so 
the morning's work began. 



CHAPTER VI. 

One who has committed irremediable errors may 
be scourged by that consciousness into a higher 
course than is common. . . . Feeling what it is to 
have spoiled our life may well make us long to save 
other lives from being spoiled. 

George Eliot: "Daniel Deronda." 

It had been a wearisome moniing to 
Mildred, whose heart had been any- 
where but in her work ; but at length 
it was over. Her class-room was 
empty, and she hurried away, anxious 
to see how it fared with Bud. 

The air had been very sultry, and 
the clouds were now gathering in the 
sky, presaging a shower. Mildred 
tried to think that it was the heavy 
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atmosphere that pressed so upon her 
spirits, and with the shower would 
come relief. By the time she reached 
her own door, the sky was black, and 
the long growling thunder burst in a 
loud clap. As she went into the house, 
a sudden gust of wind closed the door 
after her with a bang. 

" Oh, Miss Mildred," the servant 
gasped, " it 's well you 've come. Dr. 
Lucas and Master Teddy are with 
Master Bud in his room. They have 
been waiting for you and the 
professor." 

" Dr. Lucas and Teddy," repeated 
Mildred to herself, while a realization 
of something near the truth quickened 
the beating of her heart. 
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At this moment the professor came 
hurrying in from the street. It was 
now very dark, the storm having set in 
with violence ; and they were obliged 
to grope their way up the staircase and 
along the passage to Bud's room. As 
they opened the door, a sharp flash 
illumined the figures of those within. 

Lucas and Teddy had succeeded in 
getting Bud into bed, but he had flung 

■ 

the clothes from him, and now sat 
upon the edge of it, his arms stretched 
above his haggard face, his great 
weary bloodshot eyes staring wildly 
at them, the boy of their pride and 
hope, a wreck in his sixteenth year. 
" Oh, my son ! " cried the professor, 
in a low shuddering whisper ; but 
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Mildred dared not look at him. She 
went to Bud, who, yielding to her 
gentle influence, let her press him 
back upon his pillows. And there, 
while the storm crashed and the 
lightning flared upon their blanched 
faces, she tried to soothe the unsub- 
duable storm that raged in that poor 
boy's breast. 

For many weeks they watched their 
darling, as he lay in the stupor or 
delirium of fever, fighting the fancies 
of his tortured brain, while hope 
withered and the light of their life 
went slowly out. One evening they 
were sitting silently by his bedside. 
Bud was more quiet, sometimes staring 
absently through the window, into 
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that outer world in whose life he had 
no longer lot or interest, and some- 
times turning his eyes toward his 
companions with an expression their 
pain and self-reproach incorrectly 
translated as blame. 

The evening was fresh and sweet. 
The setting sun ttirned the grass to 
gold, and glimmered through the green 
tops of the elms. It shone softly upon 
the face that was and yet was not 
Bud's. Presently there was a sound 
of shouting without, — an uproar of 
boy voices, which proclaimed, to such 
as were familiar with the customs of 
the school, a triumphal march of the 
graduates around the green. With a 
quick movement as if to draw Bud s 
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attention and save him from the pain- 
ful consciousness of this proceeding, 
Mildred laid her hand upon his ; but he 
only laughed vacantly as the boys, 
flushed with success and all the pride 
of young life, passed on. 

It was later that same evening when 
for the first time Lucas succeeded in 
coaxing Mildred away from Bud's side. 
Of her own pressing anxiety he would 
not permit her to speak, but seized 
any other subject of possible interest 
to her. It was in this way he came to 
speak of his own career. 

" Yes ; I lost my college course," he 
said in answer to a remark of hers. 
" I don't pretend it was not a disap- 
pointment and a grief to me, or that I 
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have yet ceased to deplore it. I had 
a great deal of that smaller sort of 
ambition that is gratified by ribbons. 
But though I don't depreciate the ad- 
vantages of a college training, I have 
come to see that good work in my pro- 
fession can be done without it. I 
made up my mind at the outset that 
my purpose in life was not to shine, 
and that in keeping one's mind on 
one's work, and not on the reward of 
it, lies one's best chance of usefulness." 

Some years have passed since the 
events previously described. Going 
now to St. Botolph's, one would see 
very little change in that typical New 
England school. There are still the 
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three terms, with the monthly and 
yearly examinations, the hot com- 
petition for prizes, the substitution 
of the artificial excitements of fear 
and envy for the natural pleasure in 
learning. There is still the same 
wicked waste of nervous force. 

One of the pleasantest men to be met 
there is our old friend Teddy. He is 
now a placid professor, comfortable 
in the consciousness of having done 
full justice to his fair abilities, and of a 
manly performance of daily duty. He 
has a popular habit of blinking the fact 
of lessons neglected for a day's fishing. 

Professor Bailey is still alive. 
Although time and trouble have writ- 
ten their inscriptions upon his face, 
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Mildred's children, a troop of little 
Lucases, keep his heart young. 
They are healthy, merry urchins, 
happy in the utter ignorance that 
they are bright and promising, and 
that anything but moderate progress 
is expected of them. 

These boys are very dear to the old 
professor ; but the name of him who 
was the idol of his heart is never 
spoken, because it carries with it so 
sharp a stab of irremediable pain. 



THE END. 
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